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TRUE AND FALSE COURAGE. 
By J. B. Waterbury, D. D. Published by the 
Mass. S. S. Society, 13 Cornhill. 


One of the severest troubles that boys have 
to bear, is the insolence of cowardly young bul- 
lies in the street, who are in the habit of insult- 
ing and abusing others younger and weaker 
than themselves. Parents are frequently at a 
loss to know how to advise their sons on this 
subject, whether to defend themselves or avoid 
a quarrel in some other way. Dr. Waterbury, 
in the above named book, has given such facts 
and arguinents, as we think will be very useful 
in pointing out duty in such cases—and we 
cheerfully recommend the book to their perusal. 
The following is an extract. 


EP Ay 


A glance at this picture might lead one 
to think that here was the contrast of 
courage and cowardice. The larger boy, 
with scorn and anger depicted on his coun- 
tenance, is thrusting his fist into the face of 
the smaller boy; seeming to say, ‘ You 
coward, you dare not fight!’ 

But perhaps this braggadocio is the 
greater coward of the two. He may have 
heard that the smaller boy is, in principle, 
opposed to fighting ; or, that he has made 
a promise to his parents that he will not 
fight; and, taking advantage of this, the 
young ruffian may try to pick a quarrel 
‘with him, with a view of hypocritically set- 
ting off his supposed courage. 

Some boys delight in persecuting, where 
they think they can do it with impunity. 
If they find a smaller or weaker boy, or 
one who is pledged not to return evil for 
evil, they will peck at him continually.— 
Sometimes they will knock off his hat, and, 
when he goes to pick it up, give it a kick ; 
and keep on kicking it, until they get it to 
a mud hole, and there leave it; laughing, 
meanwhile, at the poor little fellow, as with 
tears he witnesses the defilement and des- 
truction of his hat or cap. 

Sometimes this young tyrant may be 
seen snatching away from his fellow his 
ball or his hoop; cutting the string of his 
kite; bent, it would seem, out of mere 
malice, on worrying and vexing him, 

It is not uncommon for a large boy to 
attack a small one, in a sort of horse play, 
but zsh so roughly as to make him cry;, 
Pinching him, pulling his hair, jumping on 
him from behind and crushing him down ; 
or, tripping him up, and then asking him 
with hy ng what made him fall. 

ere are many ways in which the 
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stronger will oppress the weaker. 
But is there any courage,in this? 
So far from it, it is often the sign 
of sheer cowardice. Would this 
young persecutor treat a boy an 
inch taller than himself in the 
same way? Not he. 
Nor is it certain that the boy 
who shrinks from street brawls, 
who stands aloof from all personal 
encounters, is of course a coward. 
= The very stand which he has tak- 
- enon this subject may disprove 
it. There is courage in saying, 
**IT won’t fight.”” Especially if it 
be said from principle, and on the 
ground of filial obedience. 
[Bragging and bullying in boys, 
leads to challenging and duelling in 
men. Sometimes ridicule is better 
than argument with men who will not 
hear to reason. Benjamin Franklin 
was once challenged to fight a duel. 
He sent an answer, saying, “If I 
should kill you, I could not eat you, 
if you should kill me, you would not 
eat me. [ do not see any benefit could result 
from our fighting. I propose that you take a 
piece of chalk, draw the figure of a man ona 
barn door; stand at a proper distance and fire 
at it. If you hit it I will acknowledge myself 
killed, and you will be satisfied, and so shall I 
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ORIGINAL. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD.—35. 
London Again. 


In my earliest letters toe you, my young 
reader, from whom in one Yetter more I 
have to part, I spoke of the Thames Tun- 
nel and the British Museum. In the course 
of our travels we have got round to London 
again, and though you have seen nothing 
of France, yet you have seen Germany 
well. I thought that I should write you 
some letters from Paris, where my brother 
and myself spent some days ; but I have 
concluded not to do so, and to devote the 
last two letters of this long series to Lon- 


don. Paris is a very unpleasant place for 
me to think about, with all its gaiety. We 
did not try to enjoy ourselves there. We 


visited the World’s Exhibition, because we 
had agreed to write letters for our news- 
papers about it; we went to see some ob- 
jects of general interest, because we thought 
that we never might be there again, and 
we feared that we might sometime reproach 
ourselves should we not see them; still 
our heart was notin our work. We ar- 
rived in the city in good, yes, the best of 
spirits, we engaged a room for a fortnight, 
we laid our plans for the pleasantest sight- 
seeing, and then we went to our bankers’ 
to get letters from America. They gave 
us a packet done up in a large black cover. 
I opened them with trembling, thinking 
that death might have come near our circle 
at home, but it had come nearer than we 
dared to think. It had taken away our 
Mother. 

We saw what we had to, and hastened 
away to London, where we should not be 
troubled with gaiety that mocked our grief, 
and where we might be with those who 

:speak our own tongue. 

I do not know that I told you in my let- 
ters on London, that I was so fortunate as 
to obtain a room:in the very court in which 

|Rollo and his ‘uncle George are said to 
‘have lodged, in that charming book, Rollo 

















in London. Every one of the readers of 
that little work will remember Northum- 
berland court, and perhaps every one gets 
as incorrect an impression of its appearance 
as I did. All of Mr. Abbott’s descriptions 
are excellent, with the exception of this. 
But I shall not attempt to describe it; that 
I can not do better than he, or at any rate 
half so readably. Let me only say that 
there are ten houses in it, this will correct 
the impression of its size which that des- 
cription gives; and in the next place, that 
it is by no means antiquated in its appear- 
ance ; of middle age, 1 should rather say, 
and would be a fine place to live in, were 
it more than eighteen feet wide. But it is 
in a fine situation certainly. You have all 
heard of the noble square called Charing 
Cross, now Northumberland Square opens 
into Charing Cross. 

I want to counsel my young readers 
about the next books that you take from 
the village library. Ask for Rollo in Lon- 
don, and when you have read that, ask for 
the other Rollo books of the new series. 

No one ought to see London, and fail to 
go to the top of the monument which marks 
the site of the great fire of 1666. It istwo 
hundred and two feet high, and is whimsi- 
cally placed two hundred and two feet from 
the house in Pudding Lane where the fire 
originated. Visitors are allowed to ascend 
to a platform forty-two feet from the top, 
where the vase of flames rests which crowns 
the whole. The device is very ingenious ; 
one sees at once what the column was in- 
tended to commemorate. The platform 
for visitors is surrounded by bars above and 
around, and bears no small resemblance to 
a cage for wild beasts. This is a compa- 
ratively recent addition to the monument, 
and formed no part of Wren’s original de- 
sign. That strange impulse which seems 
to seize some, when standing at the verge 
of a precipice, of plunging to the bottom, 
has here been the cause of six suicides, all of 
persons in humble life. Some may seem 
to be exempt from this impulse, but most 
feel it, and some strongly. Wherever I 
have been in Europe, and stood on great 
elevations, tempting to voluntary death, I 


. have ever listened to some tale of suicide. 


Why this comparatively insignifieant height 
has been so fruitful in these tragic scenes, 
I can hardly tell. In the spire of Strasburg 
Cathedral, and on the brink of the preci- 
pices of the Saxon Switzerland, I could 
understand the secret; but the Monument 
in London has surpassed in this respect 
Konigstein and the Basteil. 

London is not so full of objects to be 
seen easily or without fuss, as Paris or 
Berlin; but it has no want of such. To 
one who has been shackled and cramped 
all summer by a foreign tongue, conscious 
that he cannot utter a sentence without 
some tone proclaims his foreign birth, hav- 
ing to turn his sentences, and often to 
make them awkward in order to avail him- 
self of his stock of words, itis with great 
satisfaction that you find yourself in a land 
where you can talk in your mother tongue. 
And the strangeness ofghe feeling too, to 
go into a store and hear every one speak 
English. Under such circumstances one 
is tempted to talk for the mere sake of 
talking. 

The common people here pronounce very 
badly. By common people, I mean that 
large class of cab-drivers, policemen, sol- 
diers, and petty hucksters who fill the 
streets of acity like this, and whose voices 
are heard at all times. The vocabulary of 
such persons is larger than that of the same 
class with us, but when they speak con- 


' nectedly, there is a certain sound peculiar 





to London, and which is not alone marked 
by their absurd use ‘and omission of the 
letter h. The language of the educated 
here is not at all different from that of cul- 
tivated persons in America. I am remind- 
ed as I write this, of a German friend who 
is studying English with great assiduity at 
Berlin, but who said to an Englishman of 
my acquaintance—“I don’t know as I 
ought to taJk so much with G.; I am afraid 
that conversing with an American will in- 
jure my English.” Covustn WriLitaM. 


; Biography. ni 








ORIGINAL. 


WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION.—+4. 
BLANDINA BRUYN. 


Mrs. Bruyn was the daughter of Petrus 
Edmundus Elmendorf, one of the earliest 
settlers of Hurley, a small town situated 
on the banks of the river Esopus, about 
three miles from Kingston, Ulster county, 
New York. Her mother was a lady who 
was eminently noted for energy and bene- 
volence, and it is said that she studied me- 
dicine, in order that she might make her- 
self useful to those who were engaged in 
the defence of her country, and to their fa- 
milies left behind them. Mrs. Elmendorf 
wae also an intellectual and accomplished 
woman, and under the care of such a mo- 
ther, Blandina did not so much miss her 
father, of whom she was deprived by death 
in her early infancy. She was placed for 
a time under the care of Miss Beyean, a 
teacher who at that period was much cele- 
brated for her attainments, and who taught 
a boarding-school in the city of New York, 
Miss Elmendorf here learned to speak with 
ease and correctness, the English, French, 
and Dutch languages, and she correspond- 
ed in each of these, with numerous persons 
in the later years of her life. She was of 
course regarded as a learned lady at a time 
when even the advantages of a common 
county school were enjoyed but by few. 

Miss Elmendorf’s youth was passed very 
quietly, engaged in innocent and useful 
pursuits and amusements, until a short 
time previous to the rupture between Great 
Britain and the American colonies. She 
was then affianced to Jacobus Bruyn, after- 
wards colonel in the American army, whose 
fidelity to his country brought upon him a 
long captivity, during which he suffered 
great hardships. Colonel Bruyn was one 
of the officers engaged in the defence of 
Fort Montgomery. The enemy’s attacks 
upon both forts succeeded, and here he was 
taken prisoner. This separation from her 
intended husband, was a severe trial to 
Miss Elmendorf, but it was but the begin- 
ning of sorrows. 

The capture of Fort Montgomery was 
immediately succeeded by the burning of 
Esopus, ‘and but a faint idea,” says the 
historian of the times, ‘‘ can be given of the 
sufferings of the inhabitants from cold, loss 
of friends, and all the miseries necessarily 
attendant upon such an occasion. The 
fate of our heroine seemed linked with that 
of her suffering country. By the destruc- 
tion of her native town, her mother’s fami- 
ly was broken up, and the members for a 
time dispersed. She divided her own time 
between Hurley, Albany, and Raritan, in 
New Jersey, as her duty called her from 
one place to the other, Colonel Bruyn 
was kept for some time confined in a pri- 
soh ship, where of course he could not 
communicate with his betrothed; he was 
afterwards transferred to Long Islend on 
parole, and was for # time compelled. to. 
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witness the struggles of his country for 
freedom without being able to take part in 
the contest. 

In 1782, however, came brighter times, 
and the lovers were restored to each other, 
and united in marriage, and after the close 
of the war they continued to reside in 
Kingston as long as they lived. The va- 
ried and calamitous scenes through which 
Mrs. Bruyn passed during the war, and the 
hardships she endured, as well as the fre- 
quent aid she afforded to the patriots, caus- 
ed her to be connected with the Revolu- 
tion, and procured for her the name of be- 
ing a true and worthy daughter of this he- 
roic age. 

Her house was eminently distinguished 
as the seat of liberal hospitality, and she 
was deeply loved by her friends and the 
suffering poor in her’ vicinity. Above all 
she was eminently pious, and was really 
one of those of whom the Scripture speaks 
whose household shall rise up and call her 
blessed. 

Mrs. Bruyn was born in the year 1753, 
and she died in 1832, in the seventy-ninth 
year of her age. Her sight and hearing 
failed her considerably for some time be- 
fore her decease; but almost at the last 
they were restored to her, and her cheer- 
fulness, end the faculty of entering with 
interest into the feelings of those around 


her, remained through life. EsTeLue. 
| Seemann ee 


Sabbath School. 
LEARNING THE CATECHISM. 


The following very interesting facts in 
connection with the Bible and Catechism 
enterprise are communicated to the Home 
Missionary, by Rev. John B. Preston, of 
Berlin, Wisconsin. 

My last report gave you encouragement 
to hope that the Lord was about to visit us 
in mercy and revive his work. We had 
grounds for hope. The Lord hears prayer, 
and oftentimes gives his people satisfactory 
evidence of blessings he isabout to bestow. 
Our Sabbath-school has been particularly 
remembered. Some time since, we intro- 
duced the Westminster Catechism into the 
school and congregation, presenting to 
each individual a pocket Bible for reciting 
it perfectly at one recitation. We have 
given out 132 Bibles. We can now num- 
ber among the recipients thirty-one who 
are indulging hopes that they are Chris- 
tians. I am confident that this excellent 
summary of Christian doctrine has been of 
great benefit to them in the work of salva- 
tion. A little boy of ten years, under con- 
viction of sin, was asked, ‘Do you think 
you areasinner?’ ‘ Yes, sir.’ ‘ Why, 
what have you done?’ A number of things 
were mentioned for which he felt guilty. 
* Are these all?’ ‘No, sir.’ ‘ Well, what 
else?’ ‘A great many things that I have 
not done,’ was the reply. ‘Do you think 
you have sinned in not doing things?’— 
* Yes, sir.” ‘Why so?’ ‘* Because sin is 
any want of conformity unto the law of 
God.’ ‘ Well, what one thing can you 
think of, which you have never done, 
which neglect you feel as a great sin.’ ‘I 
have never loved the Savior,’ was his re- 
ply; and the tears flowed. How delight- 
ful, to lead such lambs to Christ. I have 
never enjoyed so interesting a season with 
children and youth ; and we hope the end 
is not yet. 
TE some 
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Benevolence. 


OLD DOG TRAY. 


M. Charles R » & poor author, 
living in the outskirts of Paris, had owing 
to him a debt of five hundred, twenty 
francs, which he never expected to get, so 
long had it been due, and so often had he 
applied in vain for it. 

However, finding himself entirely with- 
out money, a situation by no means un- 
common among authors, he resolved to try 
the non-paying debtor once more. 

What was his amazement and delight 
when a note of five hundred francs and a 
twenty frank piece were placed in his 
hands. Regarding it as an absolute pro- 
vidence, he resolved to change the gold 
piece, and testify his gratitude to heaven 
by giving it in alms on his way home. 

Placing the note in his pocket-book, he 
fulfilled his benevolent design, and no beg- 
gar applied in vain during his long walk. 

As he drew near home, a wretched little 











dog came to him and besought his atten- 
tion to its starving condition. At any 
other time he might have rudely driven it 
away; but this evening his heart was 
open, and he concluded to take the poor 
brute with him. True, his wife hated dogs, 
but he trusted his good fortune to soften 
her heart as it had his. 

It was quite dark when he reached home, 
and he entered the house with the dog 
close to his heels. 

* What is that?’ cried the lady, prepar- 
ing to drive the intruder out of the door. 
‘Only a poor little dog I have made 
bold to bring home with me. But listen, 
wife, to my good fortune. 

As he related the story the good lady 
became mollified, and the little dog was 
almost forgotten. 

* See, here is the money, safe in my pock- 
et-book,’ concluded the husband, putting 
his hand in his pocket to furnish the proof 
of his story. But no pocket-book was 
there! It was gone, and despair seized 
the poor author’s heart. 

Rage again rose in the good wife, and 
the dog was an admirable scapegoat. Seiz- 
ing a stick—‘* Get out of the house!” she 
cried. ‘ But for tending to you, that stu- 
pid man would not have lost his money !’ 

But the dog would not move, and cow- 
ered closer to the feet of his first friend, 
who had not now the heart to save him.— 
So lifting him in her arms, the angry lady 
prepared forcibly to eject him, when lo! 
there, tightly grasped in his mouth, was 
the missing pocket-book, which the obscu- 
rity had prevented their seeing before.— 
It had fallen through a rent in the man’s 
pocket, and the grateful creature had pick- 
ed it up and kept it safely till discovered. 











Obituary. 


THE LITTLE LONE GRAVE. 


To our mind there is something exceed- 
ingly touching—touchingly simple—in the 
following picture of a Little Lone Grave, 
in an over land expedition to California, 
some four years ago. 

The over-land emigration to California 
in 1852, was immense, and attended with 
much of sickness and death. Hardly a 
company that was not decimated, and many 
doubly so. New-made graves that, during 
the first ten days upon the plains, possessed 
at least a passing melancholy interest, suf- 
ficient to turn the steps of the traveller, if 
only just to know the name and where 
from, at length became so numerous as 
hardly to attract a passing notice, unless 
in the immediate vicinity of our camping- 
grounds. We had encamped upon one of 
the very small streams between the Little 
Blue and the Platte rivers; we were all 
joyous and happy: our animals as yet in 
excellent condition, our company all in 
good health, and we had not been long 
enough upon the plains to know or feel fa- 
tigue. It was Saturday afternoon, and we 
had stopped early, where water and grass 
were abundant, and intended to remain 
there over Sunday. 

Tents were pitched, our horses quietly 
grazing, and mirth and gayety resounded 
throughout the camp. More than one of 
us had observed a little strip of board no 
wider than a man’s hand, standing upright 
amid the green grass but a few rods from 
our wagons. One of our company think- 
ing it would make good kindlings, went 
out to get it, but returned without it, say- 
ing nothing. Another went, and he too, 
returned without it; and yet another and 
another; and as they returned, all seemed 
less joyous than before. Our own curiosity 
was excited, and we, too, with a companion, 
went out to see it, and discover if possible 
its apparent sacredness. On approaching 
it we found ourselves approaching a lone 
little grave! The puny mound of earth 
was fresh, and the green grass around it 
had hardly recovered from its recent 
trampling; and newly cut, as with a pen- 
knife, upon the frail monument were these 
words : 

‘OUR ONLY CHILD: 
DEAR LITTLE MARY: -* 
FOUR YEARS OLD.’ 


But we had no means of ascertaining 
whose little Mary it was. As the sun was 
yet an hour high or more, it was proposed 
that we should goon a mile or two to 
other camping-grounds; and without a 





was unanimously approved and carried into 
effect. But the true and only cause was, 
the nearness to our camping-ground of that 
lone little grave and its frail monument.— 
Is’nt this a ‘ touching incident ?” 

[ Knickerbocker. 
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Parental. 
THE HIGHLAND WIDOW. 


Some years ago there lived a poor widow 
in one of the romantic villages in the High- 
lands of Scotland. Her lot in life was a 
hard one; her husband was recently dead, 
leaving her with an only child, a little girl 
almost an infant. With this charge she 
struggled amid deep poverty for some time, 
but at last unable through illness to pay 
her rent, her landlord threatened to dis- 
tress her for it. She knew not to whom to 
look for belp except a wealthy uncle who 
resided many miles off, and she concluded 
to go to him and ask his assistance. Set- 
ting off on foot early one morning with her 
babe in her arms, she walked along the 
weary road with a heart heavily laden, and 
bowed down by sorrow. The road led her 
first through another village, then along a 
valley by the side ofalake. Passing these 
she ascended a mountain, then went down 
into a deep narrow glen, in which was a 
rushing torrent.’ Next she passed through 
a narrow gorge between two mountains, 
which allowed only a small strip of sky to 
be seen overhead. All these passed, she 
held on her course for ten miles further, till 
she came to a bleak moor; when suddenly 
the sky became black and lowering, the 
wind rose, and a storm of snow burst upon 
her. Weary, cold, and almost blinded by 
the falling snow, she wandered on till she 
could hold out no lunger, and creeping into 
a sheltered nook formed by the rocks she 
pressed her crying babe close to her bosom. 
Hour after hour passed and still the storm 
continued, and it became bitterly cold.— 
Night approached, and her heart became 
sick with fear and anxiety for her babe; 
for it was but scantily clad, and her own 
clothing was unfit for such a storm. But 
she wrapped her shawl around it, and lay- 
ing it in a crevice of the rock, she started 
eff to seek for help. Poor creature! she 
walked till she could walk no longer, and 
sank on the snow. There alone, with no 
friendly hand to aid her, she perished !— 
The next morning she was found quite 
dead. Inquiry was made, and it was said 
she had her baby with her. Diligent search 
was then made, and the child was found 
alive in the place where its poor mother 
had laid it. The child was taken to the 
nearest cottage, and warmed, and fed, and 
taken care of 3@but when the body of its 
poor mother was brought to the same place, 
it was found that she was so thinly clad 
that it was no wonder she soon perished 
from the cold, for she had not only wrap- 
ped the babe in her thick plaid shawl, but 
had taken off ‘other parts of her own cloth- 
ing to cover it with. 

And this is another instance of 4» moth- 
er’s love! What is there a mother will not 
do to save the life of her babe? Even her 
own life she will venture that she may it 
save. 

I hope you, my young readers, will think 
of your own mothers, and ever love them ; 
for though they may not have had to suffer 
for you what this poor widow did, yet they 
have done more for you than you know or 
ever will know. For your sakes, when 
you were helpless infants, your mothers 
had to deny themselves of many comforts, 
and put themselves to great trouble, both 
day and night. And many an hour of 
anxiety and grief have they passed on your 
account. Endeavor to show them, by your 
loving conduct, that you prize their love to 
you; and remember that the first com- 
mandment which has a promise attached to 
it is, ‘ Honor thy father and mother, that 
thy days may be long in the land which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee.’ Want of 
affection for parents is one of the greatest 
sins you can commit. The Jews held it in 
such abhorrence that they stoned to death 
those rude children who were disobedient 
to their parents. 

And should not this little tale of a mo- 
ther’s love remind every one of you of Him 











who loved us so much, that he came from 
heaven to lay down his life for us. The 
love of Jesus, but that only, exceeds a mo- 
ther’s love. The love of that mother was 





question being asked, or a reason given, it 


natural love, but the love of Jesus Christ 





was divine love. His love for us was far 
beyond what men or angels had ever heard 
of. See him bleeding and dying on the 
cross, and behold how he loved us! 





THE FALLEN YOUTH. 


I went, a few weeks since, into a jail to 
see a young man who had once been a Sab- 
bath-school scholar. 

The keeper took a large bunch of keys, 
and led us through the long, gloomy halls, 
unlocking one door after another, until at 
length he opened the door of the room 
where sat the young man we had come to 
see. The walls of the room were of coarse 
stone, the floor of thick plank, and before 
the windows were strong iron bars. 
Without, all was beautiful; the green 
fields, the sweet flowers, and the singing 
birds were as lovely as ever, but this young 
man could enjoy none of these—no, never 
again could he go out, for he was condemn- 
ed to death! Yes, he had killed a man, 
and now he himself must die. Think of 
it; only twenty years old, and yet a mur- 
derer! 

I sat down beside him and talked with 
him. ‘Oh,’ said he, as the tears rolled 
down his cheeks, ‘I did not mean to do it, 
but I was drunk; then I got angry, and 
before I knew what I was about, I killed 
him. Oh, if I had minded what my Sab- 
bath-school teacher said, if I had minded 
my mother, I should never have come to 
this—I should never have been here.’ 

It would have made your heart ache, as 
it did mine, to see and talk with him.— 
Once he was a happy, playful child, like 
you; now he is a poor, condemned, wicked 
young man. He did not mind his mother, 
did not govern his temper, and as he grew 
older he went with bad boys who taught 
him bad habits; and he became worse and 
worse, until, as he said, when drunk, he 
killed a man; and now, aftera few weeks, 
he must suffer the dreadful penalty. AsI 
left him, he said, ‘ Will you not pray for 
me ?’ and he added, ‘oh, tell boys every- 
where to mind their mothers, and keep 
away from bad companions.’ 











Religion. 


MARY MOORE. 


In the year 1786, Black Wolf, a Shawnee 
Indian chief, with a party of savages, at- 
tacked the settlement of Abb’s Valley, in 
Virginia, murdered Mr. Moore, a respecta- 
ble settler, and carried off his wife and four 
children captives. Subsequently, Mrs. 
Moore and three of the children were cruel- 
ly murdered, leaving Mary, a captive or- 
phan, but nine years of age, in the hands 
of the savages. 

There is reason to believe that at this 
early period in her life, her trust was in 
him who said, ‘ Suffer the little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.’ One fact 
in her history illustrating the state of her 
mind, may be related in this connection. 
When the Indians had gathered everything 
out of her father’s house, and had placed it 
in a pile to be burned, all they did not de- 
sign to carry away ; after they had kindled 
the fire, she stepped to the place, took up 
two New Testaments, placed them under 
her arm, and with them started into her 
captivity. One of these she retained in 
every vicissitude, till she was free from all 
who had injured or oppressed her. What- 
ever else she may have left or lost, she re- 
tained her Testament; and whatever else 
God may have suffered her to be deprived 
of, he did not permit his Word to be tak- 
en from her. When brighter days shone 
upon her, she could say with the Psalmist, 
‘Thy statutes have been my songs in the 
house of my pilgrimage.’ 

Mary’s stay with her captors was atten- 
ded with peculiar danger. She was plac- 
ed in the family of an inferior chief, who 
always showed kindness to her. He often 
called her to read to him out of her New 
Testament ; and although he did not un- 
derstand the language, it amused him to 
hear her read. Sometimes the other chil- 
dren of the family would hide her books to 
teaze her, and pretend that they were lost 
or destroyed ; and one of them was at last 
lost in this way. When she appealed to 
him, he always promptly interfered and 

caused them to be restored. 

Mary Moore was afterwards ransomed, 
and lived to be the mother of five Presby- 
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ian clergymen ; and her memory is 
‘shed with reverence and affection by 
her numerous descendants, all of whom of 
pature age, are believed to be members of 
ihe Presbyterian Church—[ See * The Cap- 
ives of Abb’s Valley.’ 


—— 





Learning. 


~~ LIZZIE FERGUSON. 


Wednesday, the 9th of January, 1856, 
was bitter cold day, perhaps the very 
coldest that had been known through tbe 
whole winter. Men went away to their 
jysiness with a quick step, as if trying by 
npid walking to keep themselves warm. 
gome had pulled up their overcoat and 
doak coliars, so as to shelter their ears 
fom the piercing wind, while more than 
one man or boy might have been seen clap- 

ing both ears and hands at a desperate 
rate to keep them from being frozen. 

Girls as they prepared for school put an 
extra shawl under their cloaks, wrapped 
the warm scarf once more than usual about 
their necks, and then hurried away. 

Cabmen stood by their cabs, stamping 
their feet, and striking their arms violently 
upon their chests. The horses seemed to 
shiver under the thick blankets which had 
been thrown over them, while even the 
dogs were glad to curl up on the warm 
mat which they spied lying on some front 
doorstep. The sky, too, looked cold, for it 
bad that peculiar blue which you never see 
but on a winter’s day, and though the sun 
wasshining, neither ice nor snow melted 
befero his glance. 

It is on this morning that we see Lizzie 
for the last time in full health and strength. 
The hour for school is approaching, and 
she is bustling about, getting her books 
and basket ready. Her mother, observing 
how very cold it is, seems a little doubtful 
whether it is best for Lizzie to go to-day. 
Bat Lizzie sees the doubtful look ; she begs 
ery earnestly not to be kept at home. 

She has been studying very hard lately, 
he is so anxious to be advanced to a high- 

class. It is one of our large public 
hools which Lizzie attends, and the ex- 
minations which the scholars must pass to 
be ‘ promoted’ from one class to another, 
ate very rigid. So, she has been giving 
her whole mind to her studies, and she 
feels as if a single lost day might do her a 
mischief she cannot repair. Therefore she 
entreats mamma earnestly to let her go. 

‘Please don’t keep me, mother! I'll 
wrap up just as warm as I can. I'll put 
gum shoes on my feet, and Mary’s thick 
veil over my face, and 1’ll walk fast. It 
is'nt very far; please let me go.’ 

The mother gives her consent, and away 
springs Lizzie to ‘bundle up.’ Few mi- 
nutes have passed, when she comes back 
all muffled with cloak and scarf, gum shoes 
id veil. The air out of doors is very 
dill, but scarcely thinking of that, she 
walks briskly on, tillshe reaches her school. 
[Presbyterian S. S. Book. 
































Nursevv. 
THE BIRD HOUSE. 


Last spring our neighbor’s son made a 
very pretty bird house, and placed it on an 
devated platform in the centre of his mo- 
ther’s nice little flower garden. It is paint- 
tired, has a slanting roof and two chim- 
teys, two windows, and a door for the 

to go out andin. Inaday or two 
he wrens took up their abode, and were 
building in the miniature house. Wicked 
boys threw stones at them and tried to 
ck their nest down, house and all, 
Yhich frightened them very much. But 
soon got over their fright, and were 
busy at work, hopping about and singing 
long before the bad boys were out of bed 
the morning. Well they built their 
Wet, and Jenny laid some little tiny eggs, 
n’t know how many, and then she sat 
“them and kept them warm a good many 
lays, till they had little birds in them. 
the little shell was broke and 
came out, helpless little things.— 
Their parents fed them till their feathers 
Rew out, and they were strong enough to 
y.. And how do you think they feed 
tf young ones? Why they fly away to 

Woods and pick up a good fat worm or 
"ee im their bills and return to the nest, 
m the young ones open their mouths 
it to be dropped in. Well, after a 





























































while the weather grew cold, and the dear 
little wrens flew away off. But now the 
winter is past and gone, the time of the 
singing of birds has come, and sure enough, 
early the other morning, I was delighted 
to see our little favorites singing and flying 
about with sticks in their mouths, busy 
building another nest in their little house. 
Where have they been during all this cold 
stormy winter? Who has taken care of 
them? Can you tell me, dear children? 
Your heavenly Father who has taken care 
of you has taken care of the birds. He 
sends them to a warm country when cold 
weather comes on, and now they come back 
to sing in your trees, and fly about among 
your flowers. How good God is to you, 
to give you so many beautiful things to 
make this life pleasant, and all He asks of 
you in return is to give Him your heart. 
He has given you all these things, because 
He loves you. Now if you love him, you 
will be obedient children to your parents, 
and loving and peaceable with each other, 
always telling the truth as God has com- 
manded you.—Mary. [S. S. Journal. 








Morality. 
LITTLE MATTIE. 


*“ When I can read my title clear, 
T’o mansions in the skies,” 
sang a sweet, childish voice. I looked 
within. The little maid of my adoption 
was busy with the brush and the dust pan 
— her curly pate bobbing up and down as 
she went the rounds of her daily task. 

Mattie was a bright-eyed, happy crea- 
ture, always singing the good evangelical 
hymns of the olden time; andI had boast- 
ed to my friends of my treasure, till they 
had almost envied me the possession of the 
honest little serving maid ; and I went up 
stairs to my toilet, with her gentle music 
sounding in my ear, and thanked God that 
I too could sing, in the language of faith, 

“Tl bid farewell to every fear, 
And wipe my weeping eyes.” 

The blinds were all closed to keep out 
the hot sun. A soft and agreeable dimness 
pervaded the large old-fashioned room, and 
a faint ruby tinge glowed through the hea- 
vy crimson curtains. Seated in an easy 
chair, I was reading sleepily, and the words 
were just blending into that strange pris- 
matic confusion which precedes unconsci- 
ousness, when I heard a light step trip by, 
and almost without thought, I found my- 
self following a little form up the stairs. 

In my boudoir stood Mattie, looking at, 
nay, handling a small diamond brooch 
which I had often observed her gaze at 
with childish admiration. Evidently some 
struggle was going on in her hitherto in- 
nocent mind. She placed it down—lifted 
it again, held it at her arm’s length—and 
finally —O, how my heart sank, cast a hur- 
ried glance about her, concealed the brooch 
in her bosom, and then guiltily took up her 
simple sewing—she had always sat there 
to sew after noon. 

At first I felt like confronting her, for 
my temper is quick—but better thoughts 
prevailed. I returned to the sitting-room, 
and in a little time sent for Mattie. 

She came in slowly—her ingenuousness 
was gone! The vivacious sparkle of her 
eye had faded, and, without intending it, 
she assumed a side-long position. 

“I am lonely, Mattie, bring your sew- 
ing here ; sit on this little stool and keep 
me company. You were singing a sweet 
hymn when I came down this morning, 
Mattie; who learned you to sing?” 

**My mother, ma’am,” came in a low, 
faint voice. 

“Yes, I remember your mother; she 
was a sweet woman—a good christian, and 
is now an angel. I don’t believe she would 
willingly have done a wrong deed, do you, 
Mattie?” 

** No, ma’am,” murmured the child, and 
her cheeks crimsoned painfully. 

“TI remember”—lI went on, as if to my- 
self—‘ how very beautiful she looked as 
she lay wasting away, and how quiet and 
happy she was when she came to die. Ah! 
Mattie, you and I may have just as sweet 
a dying pillow if we never do anything 
wrong—if we only try to obey God’s com- 
mandments.” 

T saw the flush deepening, the lips be- 
ginning to quiver. The little fingers 
shook violently as they passed the tremu- 
lous needle through; the little bosom 
heaved; I had touched the right chord. 











“‘ Mattie, I love to hear you sing—sing 
me that sweet hymn, beginning, 

‘Alas! and did my Savior bleed.” 

The poor conscience-stricken little crea- 
ture obeyed my request with a faltering 
voice. She conquered the first verse, but 
when she began on the second, 

‘ Was it for crimes that I” 
her voice failed, her frame quivered all over, 
and she burst into a passion of grief, bury- 
ing her face in my lap. Tears were run- 
ning in swift streams down my own cheeks, 
as the heavy sobs told her suffering— 

** Mattie,”’ I said, as well as I was able 
for emotion, ‘‘ what have you been doing, 
my child, to make you weep thus ?” 

She dashed the guilt out of her bosom 
with the brooch, and throwing it wildly 
from her, sobbed, ‘*I took it—I stole it— 
I meant to sell it—O »’ and her pro- 
longed moan was anguish itself. 

I took the struggling child to my heart; 
I laid my hand upon her burning temples, 
and let her hide the wet, shame-covered 
face in my bosom. God knows I felt fully 
at that moment something of the divine 
name of forgiveness, and the compassion- 
ate pity for sin, yet love for the sinner, 
which, methinks in their perfection, prov- 
ed Christ’s divinity. In my mind’s eye, I 
saw a long and sorrowful procession of un- 
fortunates, headed by Mary Magdalene, 
forgiven and sanctified by the precious in- 
tercession and holy benediction of the Sa- 
vior of sinners—and my prayer was, “* For- 
give us our trespasses as we forgive those 
who trespass against us!” 

Mattie is sitting by me this moment.— 
She is saved.—[ Olive Branch. 


INJUSTICE IN SMALL THINGS. 


We have sometimes thought that more 
professing Christians will make shipwreck 
of faith, and a good conscience, by injus- 
tice to the conductors of the religious press, 
than from any other single cause. One 
sin leads to another, a little sin to a larger 
one, till the conscience becomes seared, and 
the all-seeing eye is forgotten. The reli- 
gious paper comes, filled with good in- 
structive reading ; it is perused with inte- 
rest, but the editor is far away, toiling for 
the good of his readers, other bills are paid, 
and his is neglected, forgotten, or his little 
claim disregarded. The Apostle in charg- 
ing Christians to beware of putting their 
immortal souls in peril, enjoins “that no 
man go beyond and defrand his brother in 
any matter, knowing that God is the aveng- 
er of all such.” 

We were led into this train of reflection, 
by observing a communication in one of 
our exchanges, from the Rev. S. A. Hodg- 
man, who formerly edited a monthly, cal- 
led the Western Casket. He says: 

‘I published that magazine four years 
and eight months. At the end of the first 
year I had a little over one thousand sub- 
scribers, and when I discontinued there 
were three thousand. The publication cost 
me out of private funds, sixteen hundred 
dollars, which 1 had earned by hard labor 
in teaching. And besides, when I discon- 
tinued, there was a debt, the cause of the 
discontinuance, of twelve hundred dollars, 
which I am now laboring to obtain the 
means of paying, making the round sum of 
two thousand eight hundred dollars, in ad- 
dition to the receipts of the Casket, which 
the publication cost me in a little more 
than four years. In other words, my con- 
tribution, out of my earnings, over and 
above all the receipts of the Casket, has 
been six hundred dollars per annum for the 
diffusion of religious knowledge, and the 
privilege of doing good through the press. 
I had fondly hoped that the Casket might 
be made a regular monthly preacher, visit- 
ing hundreds, if not thousands of families, 
who had but little preaching besides. It 
would have been an easy and cheap mode 
of preaching the gospel. But my hopes in 
that respect have been disappointed, not, 
however, through my own fault. If the 
subscribers had all of them been prompt 
and punctual in making remittances when 
due, I would have been able, instead of 
suspendigg the publication with a debt 
hanging Over me of twelve hundred dollars, 
to have continued it and have paid all that 
was due. 

‘* Here let me say, that there are not a 
few who think that a dollar or two isa 
“small matter, hardly worth taking into ac- 
count at all. And so it is a small matter, 














yet there is one who has said, ‘ He that is 


unjust in that which is least, is unjust also 
in much.’ If there were but a few indebt- 
ed to the editor a dollar or two each, it 
would be no serious affair ; but when there 
are hundreds or thousands in the same 
case, the aggregate sum due from them is 
not a small matter. For the want of it, 
the desponding, dispirited, and almost 
heart-broken editor, must stop the publi- 
cation, or he must borrow money from 
others in order to keep it up, or he must 
have a small mint of hisown.” Watchman. 


Natural §istory. 


MUSICAL PRACTICE AMONG BIRDS. 
Many people imagine that birds sing by 














instinct, and their songs come to them with- 


out any labor or practice. But ornitholo- 
gists, who have made the habits of the fea- 
thered tribes a life-study, hold a different 
theory, and tell of the long and laborious 
practice in species and individuals to ac- 
quire facility and compass of song. The 
following information from a practised ob- 
server will be new to many of our readers : 
Birds all have their peculiar ways of 
singing. Some have a monotonous song, 
as the bay-winged sparrow. The yellow- 
bird has a continuous chatter without any 
particular form of song. The cat-bird is a 
mocker. The golden-robin has a song of 
its own; but each one may have a song of 
his own, though those of the same locality 
are apt to sing the same tune. The her- 
mit-thrush has a round of variations, per- 
haps the sweetest singer of the feathered 
choir. But the song-sparrow has the most 
remarkable characteristics of song of any 
bird that sings. 

Every male song-sparrow has seven in- 
dependent songs of its own, no two having 
the same notes throughout, though some- 
times, as if by accident, they may hit upon 
one or more of the same. 

Six years ago this spring I first made the 
discovery. A singer that had taken up his 
residence in my garden, attracted my at- 
tention by the sweet variations of its songs, 
so I commenced taking observations on 
the subject. I succeeded at last in remem- 
bering all his songs, which are at this day 
as fresh in my memory as any of oar com- 
mon airs that I am so fond of whistling.— 
On one occasion I took note of the number 
of times he sang each song, and the order 
of singing. Icopy from my journal, six 
years back : 

No. 1, sung 27 times; No. 2, 36 times ; 
No. 3, 23 times; No. 4, 19 times; No. 5, 
21 times; No. 6, 32 times; No. 7, 18 
times. Perhaps next he would sing No. 
2; then, perhaps, No. 4, or 6, and so on. 

Some males will sing each tune about 
fifty times, though seldom; some will only 
sing them from five toten times. But, as 
far as I have observed, each male has his 
seven songs. I have applied the rule to 
as many as a dozen birds, and the result 
has been the same. I would say that it 
requires a great degree of patience, and a 
good ear to come at the truth of the matter ; 
but any one may watch a male bird while 
singing, and he will find he will change his 
tune in a few minutes, and again in a few 
minutes more. 

The bird that I first mentioned came to 
the same vicinity five springs in succession, 
singing the same songs, always singing 
within a circle of about twenty rods. On 
the fifth spring he came a month later than 
usual; another sparrow had taken posses- 
sion of his hunting-grounds, so he estab- 
lished himself a little one side. I noticed 
that he sang less frequently than of old, 
and in a few days his song was hushed for- 
ever. No doubt old age claimed him as a 
victim. In other cases I have known a 
singer to return to the same place two, 
three, and four years; but frequently not 
more than one. I think there is not a 
more interesting or remarkable fact in na- 
tural history than the one I have related, 
and it is a fact you may confidently believe. 

[New England Farmer. 


—_—— 
JOHN BUNYAN’S FLUTE. 


The flute on which John Bunyan beguiled 
the tediousness of his captive hours is now in 
the possession of Mr. Howels, tailor, Gainsbo- 
rough. In appearance it does not look unlike 
the leg of a stool, out of which, it is said, that 
Bunyan, while in prison, manufactured it.— 
When the turnkey, attracted by the sound of 
music, entered his cell to ascertain, if possible, 
the cause of the melody, the flute was replaced 





in the stool, and by this means detection was 
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A HAPPY PIOUS FAMILY. 

Mr. Editor —Suppose I should find a young 
lady that would answer the description you 
gave in answer to my last letter—how should I 
proceed to secure the greatest amount of hap- 
piness in the married life? How shall I escape 
the ruin which the fashionable extravagance 
of the present day seems to threaten ? 

A Youne Man. 
ANSWER. 

A volume would be required to answer these 
questions fully. Ican only give a few hints. 
Ist. Do not marry until you have the means, 
or a fair prospect of the means, of supporting a 
prudent wife comfortably. 2d. Do not expect 
perfection in your companion, as she may not 
find it in you; neither expect to escape the 
trials incident to human nature. 3rd. Seek 
faithfully the guidance and blessing of God; 
erect immediately the family altar; minister at 
that altar regularly ; and continue your court- 
ship ever after your marriage, for if two per- 
sons try to please each other constantly, they 
will succeed. 4th, Tell your wife frankly all 
your pecuniary circumstances; consult her in 
all family changes; let her know your deter- 
mination to live within your income, and keep 
out of debt; let your home be the centre of 
your enjoyment; spend your evenings at home, 
when duty does not call you away, and then, 
let her know where you are going; if she loves 
you, this will be necessary to her happiness.— 
5th. Avoid political or military engagements, 
and let your associates, if out of her and your 
family, be among those whose religious in- 
fluence will be an advantage to you both. So- 
cial religious visits and sacred music, are great 
means of happiness and improvement, in addi- 
tion to the regular meetings of the church, 
which should be conscientiously attended.— 
These brief hints will show a course most like- 
ly to secure happiness. 

Upwards of fifty years ago, I knew a young 
mechanic who was left without father or moth- 
er to counsel or pray for him, and he was cast 
upon the world, surrounded by many tempta- 
tions, thoughtless of God, and neglectful of du- 
es due to him. But the Lord “took him up,” 
and restrained him from vice, by showing him 
ils effects upon others. Among strangers, with 
none to care for him, he thought “if he was 
ever anything, he must make himself some- 
thing.” At the age of sixteen he offered him- 
self as an apprentice, and remained until he 
was twenty-one, although often tempted to 
leave his place. Amusements were drawing 
him astray, until he met with a young lady 
whose society was at once a pleasure and a 
restraint. Determined not to marry until he 
could better his circumstances, he remained as 
a journeyman two years more, laying by a dol- 
lar a week foratime of need. At that time, 
his employers recommended him to a profitable 
business. He married, and both of them com- 
menced a course of industry and economy,—the 
$100 Jaid by being a helper at starting. Busi- 
ness was prosperous, but trials came through the 
deceptions of others, Then the Lord called 
them both hopefully into his kingdom, and they 
had a new motive for perseverance in the right 
course. Their family increased in 18 years 
from two to eleven; but as Dr. Franklin said 
in a similar case, they had gone in at “ the lit- 
tle end of the horn,” and there was “room 
enough at the largest end.” In one word, 
pradence, industry and economy kept them 
from want, and enabled them to educate their 
children, although the times were hard, and the 
claims of a large family were far beyond their 
anticipations, 

That young mechanic, in a toil of forty years 
was cheered and assisted by the efficient co- 
operation of his companion, who was the joy of 
his house, the affectionate mother of his chil- 
dren, and her prayers and Christian example 
were his encouragement in times of trial and 
despondency. 

Great was the goodness of God, in “taking 
up” that young man, “ when father and mother 
forsook him.” Gratitude should ever fill his 
heart in view of it—and may other young men 
be convinced that “ Wisdom’s ways are plea- 
santness, and all her paths are peace.” 

Many worthy young men are deterred from 
matrimony by the extravagance of young wo- 





men. But let such an one make a wise choice, 
and conduct wisely ; “commit his way unto 
the Lord, and he will bring it to pass, trust 
also in him and he will not be confounded.” 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


The State Industrial School for Girls, which 
is located in Lancaster, about a mile from the 
railway station, was publicly inaugurated on 
Wednesday, Aug. 27, in the presence of the 
Governor and a large number of distinguished 
persons. The grounds comprise about one hun- 
dred acres, upon which buildings have been 
erected upon a most excellent plan by one of 
our best practical architects and builders.— 
There is a plateau of 1200 feet front, upon the 
old Boston stage road, adorned with trees, 
shrubbery and flowers, opening in all directions 
upon agreeable scenery, and intended for the 
houses of the establishment, and about 80 acres 
of the best intervale land making the farm, 
between the plateau and the banks of Still River, 
evidently of easy and promising cultivation.— 
One of the houses is appropriated to the super- 
intendent, another to the farmer, and each of 
the three principal edifices is fora family of 32 
girls, with a matron and her assistant. An 
aqueduct of a mile in length supplies the whole 
establishment with pure water from springs upon | 
a hill of more than 100 feet elevation. Barns 
and all the usual out-buildings are provided.— 
Neat single fencing is furnished for the front, | 
but nowhere is there any appearance of means | 
of confinement. The whole has altogether 
the air of an agreeable home. The town of 
Lancaster have granted some land in addition 
to the part purchased, and extended other favors. | 
The Commissioners were congratulated and | 
commended most heartily for their part in the 
good work by Governor Gardner. The whole 
expense thus far has been a little over $380,000. 
One half of the necessary means have been fur- | 
nished by the Commonwealth, and the other is | 
the contribution of private philanthropy. In | 
addition tothe buildings enumerated, a neat | 
little chapel has been purchased in the villiage, 
and is soon to be removed to the grounds. 


[This institution is intended for vagrant girls, 
who are not yet convicted of crime, but who are 
exposed to temptations. ] 

EEE 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
West Boylston, Mass., Jan. 10, 1856. 











The Youth’s Companion is well adapted to 
interest, instruct, and at the same time exert a 
decided moral influence over the minds of the ! 
young, and as my children are wholly unwilling 
to give it up, or toexchange it for any other 
untried paper, [ have conciuded to encourage | 
its weekly visits by payment in advance, con- 
sidering it money well invested so to do. 

Yours &c., J. C. Loven. 
Kirkville, Alabama, Jan. 10, 1856. 

Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Another year has rol- 
led its round, and I am reminded that the time 
has come to pay for my ‘ dear little Companion’ | 
for the year 56. We have taken the Compan- | 
ion for several years, and would sooner give 
up almost any other comfort than this. 

Your sincere friend, KE. L. McKee. 
Mt. Desert, Me., Jan. 23, 1856. 

Mr. Editor, dear sir—We like your little 
Companion first rate. Piease find two dollars, 
one for 1855, and one for 1856. 

Yours truly, Joun M. Noyes. 











-‘Dariety. 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 


The London correspondent of the British 
Advertiser tells the following anecdote of the | 
Queen: A rather remarkable picture is now | 
being exhibited in Piccadilly, the production, I | 
believe, of a Mr. Bartlett, curious enough, a | 
Quaker. It isa representation of the visit of ' 
the Queen and royal family to the wounded | 
Crimea soldiers at the Brompton hospital. It | 
is said that this picture was taken at rather a | 
curious moment. The Queen was standing, | 
with tears in her eyes, talking to a poor fellow 
who had got sadly shattered in battle. Prince 
Albert stood impassive and unmoved. The 
royal mistress, who is a woman, was mortified 
by his vacant and unfeeling look, and petulent- 
ly said to him, her voice still quivering with 
sympathy, ‘ Do say something to the man, and 
not stand staring in that way.’ 

————_——_——_ 


TRUE PEARLS. 


Would it not please you to pick up a string 
of pearls, drops of gold, diamonds, and precious 
stones, as you pass along the street? {t would 
make you feel happy for months to come.—— 
Such happiness you can give to others. How, 
do you ask? By dropping sweet words, kind 
remarks, and pleasant smiles as you pass along. 
These are true pearls and preci stones, 
which can never be lost; of which hone can 
deprive you. Speak to that orphan child; see 
the pearl drop from her cheeks. Take the 
hand of the friendless boy ; bright diamonds 
flash in his eyes. Smile on the sad and deject- 
ed; a joy sutfuses his cheek more brilliant than 
the most precious stones. By the wayside and 
the city’s din, and the fireside of the poor, drop 
words and smiles to cheer and bless. You will 














feel happier when resting upon your pillow at 
the close of the day, than if you had picked up 
a score of perishing jewels. ‘I'he latter fade 
and crumble in time ; the former grow brighter 
with age, and produce nappier reflections for- 
ever. 

—_—_——— 


PARENTS LED TO THE SAVIOUR. 


The first Sabbath of Jast year was a memor- 
able day for a Jewish family in Amsterdam: for 
all its members, the father and mother, the son 
and three daughters, publicly said on this day, 
by being baptised,‘ We have found him of 
whom Moses in the law, and the prophets did 
write, Jesus of Nazareth. How came this 
about? The daughters, when little girls, attend- 
ed a Christian school ; and at night ng | often 
spoke of what they had heard during the day. 
They asked God’s blessing before their meals, 
and thanked him after they had eaten; and they 
united their pleasant voices in singing the 
psalms which they had learned. Do you won- 
der that the parents wanted to know more 
about what was interesting their children so 
much? How delighted these girls must have 
been, when their father sought out some one 
who could instruct him! And how full of joy 
must have been all their hearts, on being taken 
into the fold of the good Shepherd ? 


————— 


ILL LUCK. 


A little ill luck is beneficial now and then. 
If Patrick Henry had not failed in the grocery 
business, it is not at all probable that he would 
ever have been heard of as an orator. He 
might have become celebrated, but it would 
not have been from his eloquence, but by the 
great wealth he acquired by speculations in bar 
soap and axe-handies. Roger Sherman be- 
came a signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence for no other reason than he could not 
make a living at shoe-making. He cut his 
bristles and staked his “ all” on the “ rights of 
man.” The consequence was that the same 
individual who found it bootless to make shoes, 
in a few years became a living power in our 
Revolution. 

_——————— 
THE MINISTER'S CALL. 

An amusing incident occurred a few days 
since. A certain lady had been much annoyed 
by the ringing of her door-bell*by the tmis- 
chievous boys in the vicinity, and determined 
to be made no more a fool of by going to the 
door. Jn the course of the forenoon, her minis- 
ter called to see hei, dressed in his sprucest 
manner ; he ascended the steps, and gently 
drew the bell handle, when the lady shouted 
from the entry—‘I see you, boy; if I catch 
you, I'll wring your neck!’ 

The affrighted gentleman immediately rush- 
ed down the steps, through a small crowd of 
young scamps, and has not been seen since. 

——>— 
CLIPPINGS. 
Wirty Reriy.—* What are you going to 


give me for a Christmas present 7” asked a gay 
damsel of her lover. “1 have nothing to give 


' but my humble self,” was the reply, “ The 


smallest favors gratefully received,’ was the 
merry response of the lady. 


* Mother, you musn’t whip me for running 
away from school any more!” “ Why?” “ Be- 
cause my school book says that ants are the 
most industrious beings in the world ; and ain’t 


| La tru-ant2” 


A dandy, with a cigar in his mouth entered 
a menagerie, when the proprietor requested him 
to take the weed from his mouth lest he should 
learn the other monkeys bad habits. 


The threshold of life is known by there 
being the number 21 on the door. Hold your 
head up, and enter like a man! 

Leave your character where you have trust- 
ed your soul : your Maker will take care of both. 

A proper secrecy is the only mystery ofable 
men—mystery is the only secrecy of weak and 
cunning men. 

Beware how you address yourself in anger 
to any one. An angry word is like a letter put 
into the post—once dropped it is impossible to 
recall it. 


A well known wit says : “ No Yankee is satis- 
fied with the truth, unless you can prove to 
him that it is worth eight or ten per cent.” 


A neighbor of Lord Timothy Dexter observ- 
ing him riding one morning with only one spur 
on, inquired the reason. ‘Why, what would 
be the use of another ?’ said his lordship. ‘If 
one side of the horse goes, the other can’t 
stand siill.’ 

A baker has invented a new kind of yeast.— 
It makes bread so light that a pound of it weighs 
only four ounces. ’ 

‘Shoot folly as she flies—Pope’—was set up 
by a stupid printer, ‘Shoot Polly as she flies— 
Pop.’ 

When is a man a four-handed animal ?— 
When he doubles his fists. 

Theodore Hook once said to a man, at whose 
table a publisher got very drunk, ‘“ why you 
appear to have emptied your wine-cellar into 
your book-seller !” 


Coleman, the dramatist, was once asked if 
he knew Theodore Hook. “Yes,” replied he 
* Hook and eye are old acquaintances.” 











Poetry. 
= 
EDDIE'S DREAM: 
Last night, mamma, I had a dream, 
So happy while | slept, 
That when, at early morn I woke, 
And found it false, I wept. 


Methought my sister played with me 
Beside a fountain clear ; 

Where birds were singing in the trees, 
And flowers were blooming near. 








A robe of shining white she wore, 
And in her eyes a smile, 

As pure and sweet as angels wear, 
Was beaming all the while. 


We wove of fragrant jessamine buds, 
A garland for her hair, 

And gazing in the fount she smiled, 
‘To see herself so fair. 


When down her cheeks bright tear-drops fel] 
Like dew on lillies white, ' 

‘ Alas ? she sighed, ‘ how soon the flowers 
Must wither in our sight. 


But, brother dear, I know a land, 
It is my angel home, 

Where beauty never fades away, 
My brother, will you come ?” 


She twined her soft arms round my neck, 
And whispered, sweet and low, 
‘Come, brother, where the angels sing ; 
Say, Eddie, will you go ” 
*O sister, let me first go home, 
And kiss our mother dear, 
And tell her not to weep for me, 
She’ll be so loneiy here!’ 


I hastened home to say good bye, 
And you awoke me then ! 

Say, mother, will the night come soon, 
That I may dream again ? 


Night came again, and Eddie slept, 
But ere the morning’s beam 

He culled the deathless flowers that bloom 
Beside the living stream. 


THE SABBATH SUNSET. 

Behind that western hill, 

How bright the sun declines, 
As over city, lake, and plain, 

Its parting radiance shines. 
The clouds above its bed 

In purple glory wait, 
As if they were the open bars 

Of Heaven’s resplendent gate. 





How all things whisper “ peace.” 
From meadow, stream and hill! 

The patient kine reposing stand, 
The very leaves are still. 


A moment, and the sun, 
Beneath whose crimson glow 
Such beauty and delight are shed, 
Shall sink that hill below. 


Yet all around his track 
The sky shall long be bright, 
And not a cloud above his couch 
Shall hang unbathed in light. 


Thus shall the Christian die ; 
So bright his smile appear, 
That grief itself shall be illumed, 
And Love shall cast out fear. 


EVENING PRAYER. 


“ Father, now the day is past, 

On thy child thy blessing cast, 
Near my pillow, hand in hand, 
Keep thy guardian angel band ; 
And throughout the darkling night, 
Bless me with a cheerful light. 
Let me rise at morn again, 

Free from every thought of pain; 
Passing through life’s thorny way, 
Keep me, Father, day by day.” 


—————_ 


GOD CALLING YET. 


God calling yet!—and shall I never harken, 
But still earth’s witcheries my spirit darken; 
This passing life, these passing joys, all flying 
And still my soul in dreamy slumbers lying: 
God calling yet !—and I not arising, 

So long His loving, faithful voice despising, 
So falsely his unwearied care repaying, 

He calls me still, and still f am delaying. 


God calling yet !—loud at my door is knocking, 

And I my heart, my ear, still firmer locking; 

He still is ready, willing to receive me, 

Is waiting now, but ah! he soon may leave me. 
* * * * 


God calling yet !—I can no longer tarry, 

Nor to my God a heart divided carry ; 

oa — and giddy world, your spellsar 
roken, 

Sweeter than all, the voice of God has spoken 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


PosiisHep WEEKLY, By Naraanie, WiLL 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 


Price 81 a year—Six copies for $5—in advan 
W. Hyde, Portland, E.F.Duren, Bangor Agents 
BOUND VOLUMES—$1 and $1,50- 
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